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That They May All Unitedly Perform 
Thy Will... 


i goa END of the holiday season is for Jews the beginning of 


the Solemn Season when, with clear mind and refreshed in body, 
they prepare to face their consciences and account to their Maker for 
their conduct during the year that has passed. The New Year, the 
Day of Remembrance, leads via the Days of Penitence to the most 
solemn day of all, the Day of Atonement, when fasting, prayer and 
supplication direct the worshipper’s mind to the religious and moral 
essence of his existence, and enable him to make his reckoning, to 
balance that which has been against that which should have been, 
and, if the balance be found wanting, to redress and correct it in the 
year that lies ahead. 

Judaism is essentially optimistic. The Jew is given unending hope 
of redeeming himself, for “even unto the day of (man’s) death dost 
Thou wait for him, and if he return, dost immediately receive him.” 
Maimonides has codified the Rabbinic dictum: Penitence atones for 
all man’s transgressions, even if he sin all his life and repent on his 
death-bed. 

However, penitence by itself cannot make good man’s crimes 
against his fellow-men, unless and until he has asked—and been 
granted—the forgiveness of the injured person. And the latter, in 
his turn, has the duty not to harden his heart against the sincere 
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and whole-hearted appeal for forgiveness, and Jews throughout the 
ages have had before them the example of Abraham their forefather, 
who not only forgave Abimelech for injuring his family life, but 
prayed to God on his behalf. 

The Jewish conception of penitence and atonement is as valid for 
the community as a whole as for the individual, and can with profit 
be applied equally to the dealings between nation and nation. 

Judaism is in the first place related to a given historical entity: the 
Jewish people. Consequently, most of the Jewish observances, the 
feasts and the fasts, have a characteristically and distinctively 
“Jewish” connotation. The exception is the Solemn Season, the 
New Year and Day of Atonement, which are the culmination of 
the cycle of feasts and fasts. They belong to the whole of mankind. 
Thus the principal special prayer of these days begins: “Inspire, 
O Lord our God, a// Thy works with awe of Thee . . . that ai/ 
Thy works may reverence Thee . . . ; so that they may unitedly 
perform Thy will with an upright heart and be convinced, like us, 
that dominion appertaineth unto Thee. . . .”” And where every other 
day the Divinity is blessed as “the holy God,” during the Ten Days 
of Penitence the blessing concludes: “the holy King.” 

For the Solemn Season proclaims to every Jew that his first and 
last duty is to do his mite towards establishing the Kingdom of God 
on earth and, as a corollary, that every man who seeks the same end, 
albeit in his own way, is—his brother. The Kingdom of God and the 
brotherhood of man are the obverse and reverse of the same coin. 
While for the Jew the Kingdom of God is approached via Passover 
and Pentecost (the forging of a Jewish people under the Law), for 
others the approach can be—and is—different; but though the start- 
ing points may differ, the paths all point in the same direction. 

Jews and others have not always realised that they are following 
the same road, they have all too often barred one another’s way; 
but in the end they will all equally acknowledge God’s dominion, 
and stand before Him as brothers. 

May, on the Day of Remembrance which impends, a// men be 
inscribed in the Divine Book of life, peace and tranquillity. 
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Return to the Bible 


WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT 


Archaeology has set the Bible once again at the centre of history. 

One of the world’s most distinguished orientalists discusses the 

impact of recent discoveries on our understanding of the whole 

Bible. This article is a shortened form of a recent contribution in 

**The Christian Century,” and is reproduced by kind permission 
of the editor of that journal. 


N THE CENTRE Of history stands the Bible, which has in many 
| respects suffered more from its well-intentioned friends than from 
its honest foes, but is now being rediscovered by the labours of 
archaeologists and philologians. We are rapidly regaining our 
balance after generations of bitter controversy. 

For one thing, it is becoming clear, thanks to the accelerated rate 
of new finds and the revolution in dating brought by radiocarbon, 
that only one true species of genus Homo has hitherto been dis- 
covered, and that the differences between known types of fossil man 
have been gravely exaggerated. It is also certain that all known forms 
of fossil man made tools and probably spoke in different tongues; it 
is equally clear that the earliest men were inventive and possessed 
aesthetic tendencies. The antiquity of tool-making man is only a 
fraction of previous estimates, and may not have exceeded 150,000- 
200,000 years. 

Another important result of recent discoveries is the testimony 
that the cradle of higher culture was in the Near and Middle East, 
where simple agriculture began some 12,000 years ago, and where 
fortified settlements were being built at least 9,000 years ago, perhaps 
as much as two millennia before the invention of pottery. By the 
earliest cuneiform inscriptions, over 5,000 years ago, Near Eastern 
man has discovered or invented a host of crafts, arts, uses of material, 
processes and devices. Many pre-Christian arts and processes were 
completely forgotten before modern times. Some of them have been 
rediscovered after great effort on the part of modern technicians, but 
others remain enigmatic. The Near East was thousands of years in 
advance of any other focus of higher culture, and it is becoming more 
and more probable that other such foci (China, Middle America) 
owed part of their original stimulation to borrowing across 
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continents and oceans. The tremendous advance of modern Western 
civilisation when transplanted to Japan little over a century ago is a 
vivid illustration of a process familiar to all serious historians. The 
great progress of the West in science and technology since the 15th 
century has come precisely because we stand on the shoulders of our 
Greco-Roman predecessors, not because we are in any way more 
gifted than the ancients. 


Confirmation of Biblical narrative 


The Bible is the heir of the civilisations which had preceded it: 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and others. It preserved older 
values, but it also transfigured them by its own genius into a great 
spiritual culture which was passed on to Europe and has ever since 
been the guiding light of Western civilisation. Thanks to modern 
research we now recognise its substantial historicity. The narratives 
of the patriarchs, of Moses and the exodus, of the conquest of 
Canaan, of the judges, the monarchy, exile and restoration, have all 
been confirmed and illustrated to an extent that I should have thought 
impossible forty years ago. The faith of the patriarchs still shines 
through the stories of Genesis, handed down by oral tradition with 
surprising accuracy in detail—though this tradition cannot be used 
to reconstruct a chronological record of events. The background of 
Moses and his contributions to religion and law take definite form 
in the light of our present knowledge, and we may rest assured that 
his towering personality is fairly represented by tenacious oral 
tradition. We can now date the exodus and the conquest, and can 
understand the evolution of institutions—if not always of ideas— 
during the time of the judges and kings of Israel. Exile and restoration 
have been rescued from the critical controversy of the past generation 
and appear again in the clear light of history. 

There has been a general return to appreciation of the accuracy, 
both in general sweep and in factual detail, of the religious history of 
Israel. The practical monotheism of Moses and other early Israelite 
religious leaders is again being accepted, in the light of more penetrat- 
ing study, though no serious scholar now considers it to have been a 
philosophical theism. Philosophical thinking was not introduced 
into the world until the sixth century B.c., and it scarcely influenced 
Jewish religious ideas before the end of the Old Testament canon in 
the second century B.c. 
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The prophets of Israel are now better understood; they stand out 
more brilliantly than ever. The critical school associated with the 
name of Julius Wellhausen recognised their outstanding significance 
as social and ethical principles: the place of the Covenant and related 
concepts in prophetic thinking, and the vital role of insight into the 
future, which. shaped the attitudes of the prophets themselves as 
bearers of the divine word and which validated (or discredited) them 
in the eyes of their hearers. It is just as impossible to understand the 
prophets by eliminating prophecy as it is to understand Jesus of 
Nazareth without the eschatological allusions which recur so often 
in the Gospels. 


Significance of Dead Sea Scrolls 


The sensational finds among the Dead Sea Scrolls since 1948 
bring an even more complete revaluation of what has passed for 
historic-literary criticism of the New Testament. At long last we 
possess original Hebrew and Aramaic religious books from the 
century and a half before the Crucifixion. It used to be impossible to 
assemble enough data on which to build a solid structure of relevant 
literary and religious history between about 165 B.c. and A.D. 135. 


Now we know just what the Jews (especially the Essenes) were 
writing and thinking in this period. Two main lines of evidence 
emerge: (1) actual grammatical, lexical and stylistic knowledge of 
the Hebrew and Aramaic then used by the Jews of Palestine, and the 
unexpected discovery that Hebrew was still the principal medium of 
religious composition and instruction; (2) recovery of immediate 
sources underlying much of the thought, phraseology and organisa- 
tion of New Testament Christianity. The importance of the Essene 
movement as an immediate precursor of John the Baptist and Jesus 
has become clear. The internal evidence supposed to prove the late 
date of many New Testament books had vanished. There is no 
longer any concrete evidence for dating a single New Testament book 
after the seventies or eighties of the first century a.D.—though this 
does not mean that such an early date is already proved. The 
external evidence also has vanished with partial publication (since 
1949) of the epoch-making contents of the Gnostic library of 
Chenoboskion in Upper Egypt. Confrontation of all the evidence 
now available for the origin of Gnosticism confirms the accounts of 
the church fathers, according to whom it was a movement originating 
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among Christian proselytes of the first decade or two after the 
Crucifixion. 

To sum up, we can now again treat the Bible from beginning to 
end as an authentic document of religious history. Innumerable 
clarifications of the text greatly improve our understanding, especi- 
ally of the poetic books. No translation which has yet appeared gives 
an adequate idea of the increase in our knowledge of Hebrew gram- 
mar, vocabulary and poetic style. It must be emphasised, however, 
that vindication of the historicity of the Bible and clarification of its 
meaning do not involve a return to uncritical belief in “‘verbal” 
inspiration and do not support an ‘“‘orthodoxy” which insulates the 
Bible from the real world of today The Bible must be judged as 
literature and history by exactly the same canons as we use in study- 
ing similar nonbiblical literature, but not by arbitrary standards 
imposed on it by dogmatic liberals or conservatives. Extreme views 
are alike unsatisfactory; the truth lies in the middle. In any case the 
Bible towers in content above all earlier religious literature; and it 
towers just as impressively over all subsequent literature in the 
direct simplicity of its message and the catholicity of its appeal to 
men of all lands and times. 


Unity of Old and New Testaments 


The historical unity of the Old and New Testament has been 
consolidated by the Dead Sea Scrolls. All the authors of the New 
Testament were probably or certainly Jews—even Luke, with his 
Aramaizing Roman freedman’s name and his use of Hebrew sources. 
The supposed Greek elements in the New Testament nearly all came 
into nascent Christianity from a Judaism which had already been 
strongly influenced by 350 years of Hellenistic culture. To the writers 
of the New Testament the Hebrew Bible was Holy Scripture and they 
were the direct heirs of its prophets. It is, accordingly, quite impos- 
sible to understand the New Testament without recognising that its 
purpose was to supplement and explain the Hebrew Bible. Any 
attempt to go back to the sources of Christianity without accepting 
the entire Bible as our guide is thus doomed to failure. Every 
important heresy of the early church and every splinter sect of today 
show the danger of seizing on individual passages (seldom under- 
stood) in preference to total acceptance (which does not mean 
uncritical acceptance of all parts of the whole). 
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TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF JUDAISM 


Since we now realise that normative Judaism did not rise before 
the Herodian period and was not finally shaped until the Mishnah in 
the second century A.D., we may, for practical purposes, treat 
Christianity and rabbinic Judaism as offshoots of the same spiritual 
root, which developed many of their specific ideas in conscious 
opposition but retained the same basic faith. For theological pur- 
poses (as distinct from historic intent) the Christian reads his Old 
Testament in the light of the New, while the Jew reads his Bible in 
the light of rabbinic literature. There are indeed fundamental differ- 
ences between Judaism and Christianity, but the similarities far 
outweigh the contrasts. We must approach both faiths at the highest 
common level of intellectual and spiritual life, not (like many 
religious liberals) at what amounts to the lowest level. We cannot 
expect Christianity and Judaism to unite, but we must never forget 
that they stand or fall together in an essentially pagan world. 


Towards a Christian Understanding of Judaism 


MARCUS KNIGHT 


Canon Marcus Knight assesses the significance to Christians of 
recent developments in the historic dialogue between Church and 
Synagogue. The author is a Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Joint Chairman of the London Society of Jews and Christians. 


Bie LATE Bishop Bell of Chichester, who did so much to 
widen Christian horizons, wrote a foreword to Fr. Lev Gillett’s 
Communion in the Messiah in which he quoted and commended 
these words: “‘It is not enough for the Christian to be moved with 
compassion towards the Jew as a man. The Christian is called to 
recognise the Jew as a brother. To help the Jew means to help the 
whole of Israel to fulfil the mysterious destiny to which it is called 
and which is inseparable from the destiny of the Christian Church 
itself.” 

For this purpose dialogue is necessary. This means that although 
the interlocutors do not agree, they seek to understand one another 
for the sake of the One Being to whom the realities of faith refer. To. 
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quote Ley Gillett again: “‘The Jewish and Christian dialogue has 
been a rare and beautiful event. To reopen and further the dialogue 
initiated by Justin (A.D. 100-165, author of the Dialogue with Trypho) 
is the common task of Jews and Christians.” 

To enter into a dialogue is to abandon ideas about superiority or 
inferiority. It is a face to face meeting of persons who recognise that 
they have things in common even though they do not disguise that 
they have things which divide them. For the Christian it means the 
acceptance of the truth that Judaism is a normal vital religion 
expressed in community life and worship and providing spiritual 
resources to normal men and women. It means for the Christian the 
desire that his own religion be presented in sincerity and truth and a 
spirit of loving kindness rather than as a system demanding surrender, 
and prepared to use political or other means to secure that empty 
victory. It involves the attempt to go on studying the New Testament 
more and more in the light of its Jewish background and to grow in 
deeper appreciation of the Old Testament and of the work of later 
Jewish sages and thinkers who have sought to interpret the Old 
Testament in itself and not simply as the background of the New. 
Thus the Christian will recognise with appreciation all that Jewish 
scholars have done to help him better understand his Christian faith. 
We all owe much to men like Dr. Leo Baeck, Martin Buber and 
Claude Montefiore, while we hope Jews recognise the interest and 
sympathetic understanding of scholars such as G. F. Moore, 
Travers Hertford, Dr. James Parkes and many others. 


Dialogue—and persecution 


As we read history we have to agree that the dialogue has been 
rare and beautiful. It has been at the intellectual and scholarly level 
rather than at the level of the common people. We can be grateful to 
Justin Martyr, and later to St. Jerome and St. Augustine, and in the 
Middle Ages to mystics and scholastic theologians who sought to . 
carry on the dialogue and often created individual friendships 
between Jews and Christians which meant much to both. But as we 
look back the tale is on the whole sad and sorry. We have to admit 
that terrible things have been done in the name of Christ the Prince 
of Peace and Saviour of the world. The encounter of Jews and 
Christians was mixed up with political and social relationships and 
gave opportunity for the discharge of dreadful neurotic fears and 
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social injustices. For this we have to express repentance and sorrow. 
Until the memory of all this dies away the dialogue is hard to 
carry on. 

To Christians, the Jewish people are in every land something of an 
enigma. There is a paradox about them. They are neighbours yet 
not usual neighbours; fellow citizens yet in some way apart. No 
thoughtful man can help admiring their wonderful record of loyalty 
to the Revelation of God given to them in Old Testament days. For 
four thousand years they have held to it in steadfast loyalty. They 
have shown the world how to suffer. They have triumphed time after 
time over their persecutors. As Dean Inge once said: ‘“The Jews have 
always stood at the gravesides of those who oppressed them.” We 
are bound to admire their sense of community, their family affection 
and integrity, their ability and their generosity to good causes. Of 
course there are exceptions, but so there are among Christians, and 
we must both accept our share of sorrow that the best has not always 
been shown by one side to the other. But each must invite the other 
to judge not by the worst but by the best, for the One God is judge 


of all. 


Importance of recognising differences 


An analogy with relationships with the United States of America 
may help towards a better understanding. Nothing is more irritating 
to anyone who knows America well than talk about ‘‘cousins across 
the seas.’ It assumes a likeness which is not there and a blood 
relationship which no longer exists. Thus American plans and 
policies and national characteristics annoy the British because they 
expect what they ought not to expect. If on the other hand they 
begin by thinking about America as a foreign land, and of Americans 
as foreigners just as are the French or the Italians, they will begin to 
note with pleasure how many factors there are in common while they 
will no longer be irritated by the plain differences in national 
character and outlook. 

So also may the Christian meet the Jew. If he begins by noticing 
and accepting the differences and the factors in Jewish tradition and 
history which make the Jews a people apart, then he will be able to 
notice and rejoice in the common ground and in the factors in 
Judaism which mean something to the Christian and have something 
to say to him. Antisemitism cannot grow in such a soil. The Christian 
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must without emotion accept differences as facts, part of the “given” 
in the situation. He hopes that his Jewish brethren will look upon 
Christians in the same way. Each has something he cherishes dearly; 
let the other accept this. Then the ground is clear for exploring how 
much there is in common. 

For the Christian does well to reflect upon our common ground. 
“Judaism shares with Christianity and Islam the belief in One 
Universal God, conceived as personal, who is the Creator of the 
Universe and the highest source of values.” So writes the author of 
the article on Judaism in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church. Here we take our common stand against all secularism, 
materialism and Marxism. Where they attack one they attack both. 
Jews and Christians are engaged in one common task of showing to 
the world what belief in One God Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth and of man himself, involves, and why it is a belief which it is 
reasonable to hold, and which gives dynamic and purpose to private 
and community living. The achievement of Judaism has been that 
the whole community was penetrated by loyalty to God in such a 
way that distinction between sacred and secular, between individual 
and social, was never made absolute. It may be because there are 
tendencies in Christianity to make these distinctions that Judaism 
goes onward as a witness before God of this wholeness. Recent 
Biblical and theological work among Christians has laid stress on 
the recovery of such aspects of our life and work, and it is clear that 
New Testament emphasis upon individual persons presupposes the 
Old Testament emphasis upon social righteousness. 


Jewish background of Christianity 


It is necessary for Christians to recognise with more gratitude than 
they do, how much they are indebted to the Jewish background of 
their own religion and worship. Bible reading, the use of the Psalms, 
the moral claims of the ten commandments, much in their Church 
music, the affirmation of the two great commandments to love God 
and to love one’s neighbour, a range of devotional and mystical 
prayer and theology—all these are part of the heritage. There are the 
great doctrines of election, covenant, shekinah (glory), atonement, 
initiation and communion. The opportunity of visiting one another’s 
places of worship and perhaps sharing by presence at acts of worship 
can contribute to a better mutual understanding. 
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Thus there is much room for education and mutual understanding, 
and much which can be done together to proclaim the truth about the 
nature and destiny of man and society. Yet over all stands the figure 
of Jesus and in the end the dialogue cannot avoid consideration of 
One who was cradled in Judaism and cannot be understood save in 
the light of the Old Testament and of his Jewish background. The 
book by A. I. Polack and W. W. Simpson, Jesus in the Background 
of History, is not only informative, but is written in the “rare and 
beautiful” spirit of genuine dialogue. It is to be hoped that from 
study of this book by Jews and Christians alike an even wider 
exploration of common ground may be attempted. 


Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E. 


BULKEL EY-JOHNSON 


Sir Robert Waley Cohen took part in the earliest discussions 
that led to the formation of the Council of Christians and Jews, 
and was Treasurer of the Council until shortly before his death in 
1952. Among his many activities he was President of the United 
Synagogue, Vice-Chairman of University College, London, and 
Managing Director of the Shell Group of Companies. Captain 
V. Bulkeley-Johnson, who here recalls his long association with 
Sir Robert, was Chairman of the Council's Finance Committee 
throughout the period of Sir Robert's Treasurership. 


WAS HELPING Dr. Weizmann on with his coat after a meeting 

when he asked abruptly: ‘“‘What must you think of us Jews?” 
I ventured to suggest that they did not seem to reach a compromise 
as quickly as the Anglo-Saxon. “They haven't reached a compromise 
for two thousand years,” he replied bitterly. It had been one of 
several stormy meetings for the purpose of associating Zionists and 
non-Zionists in that great and beneficent undertaking which was to 
become the Central British Fund, and the protagonists on either side 
were Dr. Weizmann and Sir Robert Waley Cohen. During the 
proceedings both had stalked from the room, the one in sedate 
despair, the other in passionate protest. After the meeting I returned 
to my room and, standing by the window, was musing how great 
projects and simple solutions could be jeopardized by human 
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Sir Robert Waley Cohen (left), and the late Earl of Perth at an 
early meeting of the Council of Christians and Jews. 


intolerance when, glancing below, I saw Dr. Weizmann and Sir 
Robert disappearing through the archway of New Court, and I knew 
that, despite the heavy travail, the Central British Fund was born. 

That was one of my earliest memories of Robert Waley Cohen 
and it has been an abiding one. On many occasions in succeeding 
years I sat with him at meetings, listened to his occasional outbursts 
and admired his judgment. Lesser men than he were sometimes 
shocked by the apparent intolerance of his views and the vigour with 
which he expressed them. But, when he entered into argument, like 
Mrs. Battle at whist, he neither gave nor expected quarter. Yet the 
fight for what he thought right was always without rancour, always 
without bitterness, always without malice and ended usually in that 
child of tolerance, a wise compromise. 

I cannot refrain from another personal recollection, for it illus- 
trates the lovability of his character. In a private discussion when I 
became as heated as he, I had the temerity to tell him not to be 
childish. I waited with some trepidation for the riposte. It was a 
puckering of the eyes broadening to a smile, and our conversation 
continued with an increased understanding and friendliness. There 
was indeed something boyish about him; his exuberance, his dislike 
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SIR ROBERT WALEY COHEN, K.B.E. 


of being shown in the wrong, his tacit and almost shamefaced 
confession of error, his loyalty to those whom he trusted. For them 
there was nothing he would not do to help and advise from his great 
store of experience and sagacity. 

Many have testified to his energy and devotion as a leader of the 
Jewish Community, given without stint despite his manifold business 
activities, and to his furtherance of good relations between his people 
and the greater community in which they have their being. It was 
this last ideal which led him to take an immediate and permanent 
interest in the Council of Christians and Jews and to enlist in its 
cause the practical support of business and industrial groups. In the 
early days of its existence the Council was largely preoccupied with 
the hideous results of antisemitism in Germany and its manifesta- 
tions in this country. For Robert Waley Cohen these were ephemeral 
and even negative issues compared to the infinitely greater problem 
of prejudice and intolerance which have been the bane of mankind 
throughout history and of which antisemitism is only one aspect. 
He kept his mind fixed on the Council’s objects: “‘To combat 
religious and racial intolerance and to promote mutual under- 
standing and goodwill between Christians and Jews,” and he would 
have added: ““To promote tolerance among all men.” That this is 
now the foremost endeavour of the Council, is largely.due to his 
influence and enthusiasm. 

Waley Cohen gave of his best to the cause of humanity and to the 
betterment of the great institutions over which he presided. Among 
these the Council of Christians and Jews lay very near to his heart. 
It is, therefore, very proper that the annual lectures given in his 
memory should have as their theme the subject of tolerance, for, 
fundamentally, he was intolerant only of intolerance. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


In order to make “Common Ground” more widely known, we shall 

be glad to send you six extra copies of this issue free of charge, if 

you will pass them on to friends, or put them on a bookstall or 
literature table. 
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School and Life 


A. I. POLACK 


Comments on a Soviet Memorandum 


HE RUSSIANS are deeply worried about the type of education 
) Bevin their children are at present receiving in their schools. 
This is the over-all impression conveyed by some recent articles in 
Soviet News containing the text of a Memorandum by N. S. Krush- 
chov (to which the central praesidium of the Communist Party has 
given its approval) dealing especially with the problem of how to 
strengthen the ties between education and life. But, lest this should 
afford satisfaction to those who are not exactly desolated when they 
read of Soviet anxieties, let it be said at once that we also have or 
should have the same kind of worries about our own educational 
system, since we face a similar problem, and there is much useful 
information and guidance that we can glean from the Russian 
experience. 

Briefly, the burden of Mr. Krushchov’s indictment of the Russian 
school system is that it is divorced from life, that it trains its pupils 
for higher education only and that the greater part of them “upon 
finishing secondary school and receiving a matriculation certificate 
turn out to be unprepared for life and do not know in which direc- 
tion to turn.”’ Society, he continues, does not know how to utilise 
“the young and vigorous people” because they have no knowledge 
of production and take no part in socially useful activities. The old 
gulf between mental and manual labour still remained and at the end 
of their school career many boys and girls showed unwillingness to 
enter the factories and collective farms, even in some cases thinking 
it beneath their dignity. The only acceptable path in life for them was 
a continuation of their education at a higher level. 


Industrial emphasis 


This analysis of the defects in Russian education does not, of 
course, apply to our own in every detail nor, as is natural, do the 
proposals put forward for their remedy. These largely consist of 
methods whereby manual labour is sanctified at every stage in the 
minds of young people and constant opportunities are provided for 
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“drawing them into work beneficial to society at industrial establish- 
ments, collective farms, etc.’’ Special secondary schools are to cater 
for children “gifted in mathematics, music or the arts:”” but these are 
to be regarded as exceptional. In the main, training at school is to 
be geared to that material production which is essential to the build- 
ing of a Communist society. 

Clearly such a programme runs in many ways counter to our own 
conception of the purpose of education, but the question arises, have 
we anything to learn from ii and does our own system suffer from 
any analogous defects? Few thinking people in this country are 
complacent enough to assume that everything is rosy in our educa- 
tional garden, that we cannot benefit from such a candid exposure of 
another nation’s shortcomings. And in particular it would appear 
that this memo has thrown an oblique light on one of our main 
educational problems, when it emphasises the necessity for closer 
ties between the school and life itself. 


Preparation for life 


Naturally different countries, with their varied social and cultural 
outlooks, would tackle such a problem in different ways. We in this 
country would not put the same emphasis on the educational value 
of manual labour as do the Russians and indeed their proposals for a 
compulsory two years’ work for all pupils on farms or in factories 
would, if applied here, be quite chaotic in their effects on our 
educational programme. There are other means by which a “lordly 
and scornful attitude towards physical work” (if it exists) can be 
overcome, and through which the school can be related to life and 
prepare its pupils to fit happily both into industry and the general 
life of the community. 

A great deal was written and said about the training of “the whole 
man or woman” at the time of the 1944 Act, but, confronted with 
this challenge from a country which ideologically is so different from 
ours, we should be honest enough to admit that in many respects our 
high hopes have been disappointed. There is still in this country too 
wide a gap between much of the schooling and life itself and though 
it may be said that the more intellectually gifted pupils are ade- 
quately prepared for life through their scientific and humane studies, 
can we feel confident that the average, less talented ones receive a 
type of training which produces similar results, and is at the same 
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time suited to their capacity? Or are we, like the Russians according 
to this memo, still dominated by an academic tradition which is 
unrelated to the needs and intellectual equipment of a large majority 
of the present school population? 

This is a highly controversial subject and probably no two educa- 
tionists hold identical views about it. But there is a good deal of 
evidence which shows that many of the younger teen-agers leave 
school very poorly equipped for life, that “they have nothing to 
show” for all the years they have spent in the classroom and that 
they suffer from a permanent sense of failure and frustration as a 
result of their school experience. This accounts for the anti-social 
attitudes which they so often display in after-life and which may even 
lead to the kind of excesses which we witnessed at Nottingham and 


Notting Hill last year. 


Social studies 


The English solution to this problem would seem to be not on the 
lines of more manual labour, but on a more practical and social slant 
being given to the training of the average boy and girl; not two years 


of work in industry or on a farm, but two years spent in getting to 
know what people are like, especially people around them, what sort 
of work they are doing, what are their tastes, politics, religions, 
cultural pursuits, how is their society organised and administered. 
Ideally this “‘social science” could be combined with domestic 
science (especially for girls) and the learning of certain practical, 
basic skills. 

One other proposal for relating the school to life which commends 
itself to many educationists is that at some period of their training 
the children of each school should live together under the same roof. 
In other words the day school would become a temporary boarding 
school, housed perhaps in one of the stately homes of England. 
Here would be learnt the lessons of communal life, of sharing in a 
common enterprise, which are so valuable in the training of character 
and in the development of human fellowship. For if there is one 
doctrine which the Soviet documents have succeeded in ramming 
home, it is that no system of education can succeed unless it is 
related to an understanding of the habits, thoughts, and daily lives 


of ordinary people. 
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A Church in Berlin 


HE FOUNDATION STONE of St. Bernard’s Church in South 

Tegel, Berlin, was laid in memory of one of the most eminent 

theologians of the Nazi period, Domprobst Lichtenberg von 
St. Hedwig. 

The church is a memorial to the deeds of this Roman Catholic 
priest, who was sent to Tegel Prison for the last few years of his life 
by the Nazis. Domprobst Lichtenberg was brave enough to pray 
publicly for his Jewish fellow citizens at a time when persecution of 
the Jews was at its height. The records of the People’s Court of the 
time show that Lichtenberg ‘‘was resolved to go into banishment 
and death with the Jews.” 


Our picture shows the President of the Jewish Community of 
Berlin, Heinz Galinsky, laying the Foundation Stone earlier this year 
with the traditional strokes of the gavil, saying, ‘“‘In honoured and 
everlasting memory of Domprobst Lichtenberg, who stood for 
human dignity and toleration.” 
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“This is a country .. .” 


Mr. Justice H. A. Fagan, late Chief Justice of the Union of 

South Africa, asked these questions in proposing the toast “‘Our 

Country,” at this year’s Anniversary Dinner of the Cape 
Parliamentary Debating Society. 


HIS IS A COUNTRY Of 14 million people. When I speak of 
a; as our country, am I thinking of 14 million people whom 
that possessive pronoun embraces along with myself, or is 
my first impulse to identify myself in that word with only one, 
or only a few, of the various groups which together make up that 
number ? 

Do I, as an Afrikaner, think of South Africa as being primarily 
the country of the Afrikaners—the Afrikaans-speaking portion 
of the White population—even though, on consideration, I 
have to concede that within the last 150 years a number of 
English-speaking people have made it their home in the full sense 
of the word ? 

And does that imply an admission that their language and such 
of their customs and loyalties as they have retained must now be 
regarded as ‘South African” in no less a degree than the correspond- 
ing cultural possession of the Afrikaner people ? 

If I include all the Europeans, that brings into my mental orbit 
three million people, but would leave 11 million people unaccounted 
for. There are over one million Coloured people, nine million Bantu, 
several hundred thousand Asiatics.who are already the third genera- 
tion in our midst. ; 

When I walk down Adderley Street and see all the types of people 
that pass me—Whites, Coloureds, Natives, Malays and Indians—do 
I say to myself with pride and affection: “‘How rich and interesting 
is our country in its human material;” or do I mutter under my 
breath and shake my head with a feeling of irritation: ‘“What 
are they all doing here? Have they no place of their own to 
go to ?” 

I am not putting these questions in order to answer them but to 
suggest that they are questions which each of us may well put to 
himself, and that it may do us good to ponder, each of us individu- 
ally, over our reactions to them. 
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CANON A. W. EATON 


IKE EVERY OTHER journal in the country we are pleased that 

the PRINTING DISPUTE has been settled. Not the least reason for 
satisfaction is the knowledge of the splendid work done by Lord 
Birkett. During the dispute there were many examples of co-opera- 
tion, the most notable of which I have learnt being that between the 
Jewish Chronicle and the Catholic Times. In a tribute to the Catholic 
Times for its co-operation, the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle says : 
‘But for their help we would not have appeared at all.” It is an ill 
wind that does nobody any good. 


* * 


* 


All readers of Common Ground will have been heartened at the 
news of the bestowal by the University of Durham of the Doctorate 
of Civil Law upon our most distinguished Joint-President, DR. 
BRODIE, THE CHIEF RABBI. The Public Orator said of him: “‘Dr. 
Brodie’s life work has been informed by the spirit of that enlightened 
union of modern secular education with traditional Jewish learning, 
which has made possible for his people the fullest participation in the 
affairs of the nations without loss of spiritual and cultural identity. 
In honouring Dr. Brodie we honour at the same time the Jewish 
Community of the North East and all those Jewish Congregations 
throughout the Commonwealth and Empire whose spiritual leader 
he is.”” We are glad to send Dr. Brodie our congratulations and the 
assurance of our sincere appreciation of all that he means to our 


Council. 


* * * + 


Israel, and Jews the world over, will be the poorer for the passing 
of CHIEF RABBI HERZOG, Joint Chief Rabbi of Israel. His term of 
office, beginning in 1936, extended over the whole of the critical 
petiod leading up to the establishment of the State of Israel, and his 
leadership was a source of inspiration to his people both before and 
after 1948. Zionism was to him both a practical necessity and the 
expression of an ideal, and in the State of Israel he saw the fulfilment 
of the prophetic dream that ‘“‘The Law should go forth out of Zion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.”” We sympathise with the 
Chief Rabbi’s family, and with all his co-religionists, in their loss. 
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For the first time in the history of the French Churches a JOINT 
STATEMENT has been addressed to the public by the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant ecclesiastical authorities. The statement deals with 
the transplantation of more than a million North African Muslims 
since 1957, as a consequence of the war in Algeria, resulting in an 
alarming increase in infant mortality and malnutrition. The signa- 
tories were the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, and Dr. Marc Boegner, 
President of the French Protestant Federation: 

The statement calls upon all Christians in France to respond with 
medical and food supplies, and for volunteer workers to deal with 
the serious situation. The joint statement has a great significance in 
itself and focusses our attention upon a situation of which we might 
well be completely ignorant. 


* * * 


An enormous effort is really being made by many people to deepen 
our sense of responsibility for each other in our modern society. 
The twentieth century has amongst other things made us into a very 
complex society. England is no longer the home of the English, or 
France the home of the French. Today almost every city, town and 
village, has one who in the old days was “‘the stranger within our 
gates.” Today they are no longer strangers: they have come to live 
among us. This is a tribute to us as a people and a good mark for 
“Old England.’ Yet the presence of the Pole, the German or the 
West Indian in every case calls for the need for appreciation and 
understanding. They have come here to make their home, and the 
best of us are glad to have them and welcome efforts like PEOPLE TO 
PEOPLE WEEK, when churches, clubs, schools and industries set 
themselves out to be ‘‘at home” for the week to these strangers. I 
notice that the organisers have fixed the dates for the 1959 week to be 
November 22nd to 28th. If you want to know more about this week 
write to The International Friendship League, Creswick Road, 
London, W.3. 


* * * * 


A great deal of useful international co-operation goes on about 
which we rarely read anything in our newspapers. Recently, for 
instance, there was an eight days Seminar at the UNESCO Youth 
Institute near Munich to study YOUTH EDUCATION IN INTER-GROUP 
RELATIONS. Particular attention was paid to the position of the 
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Jewish communities in Germany and Western Europe as well as that 
of other minority groups in different parts of the world. Those who 
attended came from countries as far afield as Australia, India and 
Scotland, and the Council of Christians and Jews was represented 
by its Education Officer. What made this conference distinctive was 
the frank way in which problems concerning the re-education of 
German youth were discussed with those who had been indoctrin- 
ated with Nazism in their childhood. One particularly hopeful pro- 
ject in this context was described by a German schoolmaster, who 
proposed to give a series of talks to the senior boys of his school on 
the problem of minority groups, taking as his example the tragic 
story of the Jewish community in the Third Reich. 


* * * 


* 


PRIORITY FOR ROAD SAFETY is the title of a Report recently produced 
by a Committee of the Council of Churches, and is the result of four 
years’ labour. The Report, whilst recognising the moral element in 
dangerous use of the roads, both in drinking and defects of tempera- 
ment and character, is honest in equally recognising the limited 
usefulness of exhortation. The kernel of the argument is the need for 
far more moral decisions, made by the community as a whole, before 
there is really any proper priority for road safety. Death on the roads 
is no respector of persons, races or creeds. ‘“‘Road Safety” has 
become a vitally urgent question governed by the sanctity of person- 
ality and human rights, and the problem can never be far away from 
the minds of every responsible person. The Report is obtainable for 
1/8d. from the British Council of Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, London, 
S.W.1. 


ONE GOD—THE WAYS HE IS WORSHIPPED 
AND SERVED 
A series of four filmstrips depicting the Anglican, Roman Catholic, Free 
Church and Jewish Ways, prepared with the approval of the National 


Society of the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church authori- 
ties, the Free Church Federal Council, andthe Very Reverend Chief Rabbi 


Price for complete set, including full lecture notes: 25s. Od. 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a Strand, London, W.C.2 
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SIR ISAIAH BERLIN, Fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, will be the lecturer at 
the Robert Waley Cohen Memorial 
Lecture this year. The date of the 
Lecture is Thursday, 10th December; 
the time, 5 p.m.; the place, the Con- 
ference Hall.at County Hall, London. 
The Chair will be taken by Sir Oliver 
Franks. Printed notices will be avail- 
able nearer the date, but readers may 
like to mark the occasion now in their 
diaries. 


THE HAMPSTEAD COUNCIL of Christ- 
ians and Jews has three major func- 
tions arranged for the coming winter. 
The Bishop of Stepney will address the 
Council’s Annual General Meeting on 
Monday, October 19th, at the Town 
Hall. On December 8th the Council is 
arranging a public meeting on World 
Refugee Year, with Mr. Christopher 
Chataway as speaker. And in the 
spring there will be an evening with 
visual and aural illustrations of 
Church worship and music. 


THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF 
READING, Chairman of the W.V.S., 
will address the Leeds Branch of the 
Council at its Annual General Meeting 
to be held in the Great Hall of Leeds 
University, on Thursday, 15th Octo- 
ber. The Lord Mayor of Leeds has 
agreed to attend this meeting, which 
promises in every way to be a notable 
event in the life of the Leeds 
Branch. 


THE ARCHDEACON OF OXFORD will be 
the principal speaker at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Hull Branch 
of the Council, on Monday, December 
7th. As is now becoming an established 
practice in Hull, the Annual Meeting 
will be the culmination of a series of 
other meetings over the previous 
week-end, when speakers from the 
Council will address various Church 
and Synagogue groups. 


IN WILLESDEN the local Council's 
Annual General Meeting was held on 


About Ourselves 


May I Ith, just too late to be reported 
in our last issue. The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
meeting: “The Willesden Branch of 
the Council of Christians and Jews 
expresses its concern at reports of 
renewed antisemitic activities in Ger- 
many. Believing that antisemitism in 
any country constitutes a threat not 
only to Jewish citizens but to the whole 
community and to international peace, 
the Council affirms its support for the 
German Councils of Christians and 
Jews and the many other organisations 
and representative leaders in Germany 
who are pledged to oppose any mani- 
festation of antisemitism and to 
strengthen principles of tolerance and 
understanding between all sections of 
the community.” 


A BRING-AND-BUY EVENING Was 
held in Willesden on 20th July, the 
proceeds being divided between the 
funds of the local branch and World 
Refugee Year. The evening was a great 
success both financially and socially, 
for it provided a very pleasant oppor- 
tunity for members to meet. The Rev. 
W. W. Simpson gave a short talk 
during the evening, and a Quintette 
from the Willesden Orchestra provided 
musical interludes. 


THE MANCHESTER BRANCH held a 
farewell meeting on July 15th for 
Rabbi Dr. A. Altmann, who, as 
Communal Rabbi of Manchester, was 
one of its Joint-Presidents. Dr. Alt- 
mann is leaving England as he has 
been appointed Professor of Jewish 
Philosophy at Brandeis University in 
the United States. While sincerely 
congratulating him on his appointment, 
the Manchester Council of Christians 
and Jews cannot help a feeling of 
regret that they are losing a close friend 
who is also so distinguished a scholar 
and so wise a counsellor. Their loss, 
indeed, is shared by the whole Council, 
for Dr. Altmann has always taken a 
lively interest in all our work; and in 
Manchester he will be missed also in 
much wider circles. We extend to Dr. 
and Mrs. Altmann our very best 
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wishes for the future as they enter a 
new phase of their life in America. 


WE ARE GLAD to be able to report 
at some length on the work of the 
Liverpool Branch of the Council, 
whose activities during the last few 
months have mainly centred on visits 
from members of various denomina- 
tions to the Princes Road Synagogue 
of the Liverpool Old Hebrew Congre- 
gation. This Synagogue is known far 
and wide as one of the most beautiful 
in the country, and many hold that it 
is not surpassed by any similar 
synagogue structure in Europe. Over 
75 members of the Fellowship of St. 
Mary’s Church, Wavertree, accom- 
panied by the Rector, the Rev. John 
Mills (who is Honorary Secretary of 
the local branch), visited the Synagogue 
during a recent evening, where they 
were received by Mr. Bertram B. Benas 
(Chairman of the Liverpool Council 
of Christians and Jews, and an 
Ex-Warden of the Congregation). He 
gave them an account of the history of 
the building, and spoke to them on the 
ritual and liturgy of the Synagogue, 
and answered many interesting ques- 
tions. A large contingent of women 
students from the Technical College, 
Wrexham, who have been specialising 
in religious knowledge, attended with 
their Lecturer the morning and 
additional Services on the Sabbath of 
Pentecost. Another visit was that paid 
by pupils of the Bebington Girls’ 
Secondary School, who were addressed 
by Rabbi S. Wolff, Senior Minister of 
the Congregation. Some 40 students 
of the Edge Hill Training College, 
Ormskirk, also visited the Synagogue, 
together with their Divinity Lecturer, 
and were addressed by the Rev. R. 
Abenson, Assistant Minister of the 
Congregation. Pupils of the Girls’ 
Tower College, Rainhill, attended 
with their Headmaster a_ recent 
Sabbath Service and subsequently 
were shown round the Synagogue. 
Mr. Benas visited the Society of 
Friends at Colwyn Bay on behalf of 
the Council, and addressed them on 
“Jewish Faith and Ethics.”’ Some time 
previously Mr. Benas also addressed a 
meeting of the Men’s Fellowship of 
Huyton Parish Church on the work 
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and aims of the Council of Christians 
and Jews. 

The members of the Local Com- 
mittee noted with deep satisfaction the 
widespread sympathy extended by 
Christian friends to the Clergy, Officers 
and Members of the Greenbank Drive 
Hebrew Congregation, whose Syna- 
gogue suffered serious damage by a 
breaking-in, theft, and incendiary 
action. The sympathy took a most 
helpful and practical form, including 
offers of accommodation in neigh- 
bouring Church premises. 

It is hoped that a forthcoming visit 
to Liverpool by Dr. Charles Raven 
will provide an opportunity for a 
special meeting of the Council, with 
Dr. Raven as Speaker. 


THERE IS NO branch of the Council 
in Sheffield, but, with the approval of 
the Bishop of Sheffield, a one-day 
conference of clergy and ministers has 
been arranged there, on 3rd December. 
This will be similar in character to the 
conferences which have been held with 
such marked success in other centres 
during the last few years. 


‘*THE PEOPLES OF EAST LONDON,” 
the travelling exhibition of the Council 
of Citizens of East London, that has 
been so popular in schools in the area 
over the past eight years, has recently 
been re-organised. In view of the large 
number of West Indians who have 
settled in the area, a special West 
Indian section has been incorporated 
in the exhibition, illustrating various 
aspects of life in the West Indies, the 
occupations and pastimes of the people 
and their impact on Western life. The 
exhibition will shortly again be ready 
for circulation to East London 
Schools. 


AS THESE NOTES are being written, 
the Council’s General Secretary, the 
Rev. W. W. Simpson, is in hospital 
recuperating from a minor operation. 
We are glad to say that he is making a 
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good recovery. After a short holiday 
he will be back in the office for about 
two weeks, and then is booked to visit 
the United States of America on a two 
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The Footsteps of Anne Frank 


By Ernest Schnabel 
(Longmans, 13s. 6d.) 


“The Diary of Anne Frank” is well 
known, as book, play and now film. 
Ernest Schnabel’s recently published 
biography of Anne, dedicated ‘to my 
children, that they may know,” fills in 
the background to her story, telling of 
her life before, and briefly after, the 
two years during which she was writing. 
It is a story of persecution, miniatured 
in the experiences of Anne, her family, 
and their friends. 

Mr. Schnabel has followed Anne's 
trail—‘‘a delicate trail, smudged by 
time and forgetfulness’’—painstak- 
ingly. Of the seven people in hiding 
with her, only her father survived to 
see the end of the war, and many of 
their friends are gone. From those who 
could be traced, including a few who 
knew Anne briefly in Auschwitz or 
Belsen, he has pieced together her 
story. 

The Anne of the diary is vividly 
alive, interested, amused and exas- 
perated by the people around her, 
with an adolescent’s introspection 
heightened by her enclosed life. Anne 
as shown to Schnabel by her friends is 
less clearly defined; a girl like count- 
less others, with a happy gift of self- 
expression. A symbol to Schnabel, he 
writes of her with a seriousness near to 
reverence ; no trace of humour appears 
in his account of her early childhood. 
His restrained and unemphatic style 
(as it appears in this translation) is 
more suited to the latter part of the 
book describing the occupation of 
Holland, the months spent in the 
Secret Annexe by the Franks and their 
friends preceding their discovery by 


months’ lecture tour commencing in 
mid-September. Our readers will join 
us in extending to him good wishes for 
a safe and successful journey. 


Notes 
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the Gestapo, and the concentration 
camps to which they went. 

It is a story showing much of the 
best and worst of which ordinary 
people are capable, and one which, as 
Mr. Schnabel has felt, should not be 
forgotten. 


Race, Prejudice & Education 


By Cyril Bibby 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 


“People of different race will never 
live happily together and the more 
Apartheid we have in the world the 
better,”’ said a Sixth Form boy recently 
after listening to a talk on “The 
Meaning of Tolerance."’ This is a 
fairly commonly held view, not only in 
South Africa, but in this country; yet 
it will be almost impossible for any 
reader who honestly faces the sub- 
missions of this book to maintain or 
defend it any longer. For not only does 
the author make it clear that when we 
talk about race we really have very 
little idea of what we are talking about, 
but he also shows that people com- 
monly regarded as of different race— 
that is of different colour, ethnic 
origin, cultural background and so on 
—have been intermingling in various 
parts of the world all through history. 

Primarily this is a handbook for 
teachers, and a much-needed one, for 
one of the most important problems 
facing the teaching profession today is 
how to promote good social attitudes, 
free from irrational fears and biases, 
through the medium of the school 
curriculum. Dr. Bibby, himself an 
experienced teacher, shows how almost 
every subject taught at school can be 
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turned to good account in this respect. 
Especially helpful are his suggestions 
as to how the study of literary works 
like *“‘The Merchant of Venice,” as 
well as the Passion story itself, may be 
treated so as to provide opportunities 
for promoting good Christian-Jewish 
relations. 

Apart from its —— scientific and 
educational value the book is to be 
commended to the general reader as 
explaining in simple terms the nature 
of those anti-social, intolerant atti- 
tudes which are the cause of so much 
human misery in the modern world. 
Dr. Bibby pleads throughout that we 
should accept an ideology of human 
equality and train ourselves to treat 
other human beings as persons, rather 
than as members of a group. Whenever 
man turns to “the great religions or to 
the major philosophies of history, to 
the constitutions of the great powers 
or to the declarations of the United 
Nations . . . he sees the same vision. 
That vision is of a world in which all 
men are equal in human value, in 
which ethnic origin is an irrelevance in 
considering political and social rights.” 


A Guide to the Scrolls 


By A. R. C. Leaney, J. Posen and 
R. P. C. Hanson 
(S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) 


This “Guide to the Scrolls,” pub- 
lished by the S.C.M. Press, must 
surely commend itself to all readers of 
Common Ground. For this if for no 
other reason, that it is an outstanding 
example of Jewish-Christian co-opera- 
tion in the field of Biblical and para- 
Biblical studies. Of its three joint 
authors, two are Christian theologians, 
lecturers in the Department of Chris- 
tian Theology in the University of 
Nottingham, while the third, J. Posen, 
who also lectures in the Department, 
is Rabbi of the Nottingham Hebrew 
Congregation. 

But there are many other reasons 
besides. The clarity and conciseness 
with which the material is presented, 
for example. The Scrolls themselves are 
conveniently listed. There is a table of 
dates setting out on one side the main 
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political events of the period from the 
death of Alexander in 323 B.c. to the 
sacking of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, and 
on the other side the religious and 
cultural developments in the same 
period. There is no elaborate biblio- 
graphy, but a really helpful note for 
readers who may want to go into the 


subject in more detail than this 
“Guide,” which is intended for the 
non-expert. 


From a fresh account of how the 
Scrolls were found and what they 
comprise, the authors go on to present 
views, both their own and those held 
by others, of the relation of the 
Scrolls to both Jewish and Christian 
literature, and of the character and 
identity of the sect which produced 
them. There is no question, however, 
of going on to propound fanciful and 
far-fetched solutions, as some have 
done, to a number of problems to 
which the Scrolls have given rise. 
“There is no ground whatever,” 
writes Mr. Leaney, who has edited the 
volume as a whole, “for the sensa- 
tional announcements in book, news- 
paper, or broadcast, which suggest that 
the discoveries of these ancient manu- 
scripts have rendered Christianity 
untenable.” 

Instead, they maintain that the right 
way to use the Scrolls is as an aid to 
scriptural studies, and that both the 
Scrolls and the New Testament are 
properly to be understood in the light 
of the Old Testament and of the faith 
of Judaism, which they regard as the 
parent both of the Qumran Sect and of 
Christianity. 


The Antiquities of Jordan 


By G. Lankester Harding 
(Lutterworth Press, 25s. Od.) 


Archaeology has the reputation of 
being a dull subject, and only rarely 
does it catch the popular imagination. 
But if all archaeologists wrote as clearly 
and interestingly as Mr. Harding, the 
layman would find their work much 
easier to follow. In this book Mr. 
Harding is, admittedly, in an enviable 
position. There is nowhere in the world 
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that offers greater scope to the archaeo- 
logist than the Middle East, and 
Jordan has at least its fair share of both 
the stratified mounds of many succes- 
sive periods of occupation, such as at 
Jericho, and of the spectacular sites 
such as Jarash and Petra. Again, the 
peoples whose background and history 
lie revealed by the spade are of more 
than passing interest, for we already 
know of them from the Biblical 
narrative. And as Mr. Harding was 
Director of Antiquities successively of 
Trans-Jordan and Jordan from 1936 
to 1956 no one is better placed than he 
to give a comprehensive picture of the 
country as a whole, while the broad 
range of his subject frees him from the 
tendency, so often found in more 
limited works, of attempting to sub- 
stantiate a particular historical theory 
by a detailed record of recent excava- 
tions. The result is a very readable 
book, of absorbing interest. 

Over sixty half-tone illustrations, 
and a number of maps and city plans, 
add to the value and enjoyment of the 
book. 


Man and Art 


By C. A. Burland 
(Studio Publications, 35s. Od.) 


It is, Mr. Buriand believes, in 
painting and sculpture that man has 
ever expressed his conception of the 
relationship between himself and the 
world around him. So in this book, as 
he traces the development of art from 
the primitive society of the hunter, 
through earliest agricultural  settle- 
ment to the establishment of towns, 
cities and nations, he is revealing also 
man’s widening social horizons. 
Whether these horizons will extend to 
embrace humanity is a question Mr. 
Burland asks, but the artist cannot 
answer—for the artist reflects society, 
he does not create it. 

But this is not a_ philosophical 
treatise: it is a delightful book among 
whose 250 plates are many gems from 
all over the world, and every reader will 
find some at least that are quite new 
to him. 


An Outline of Human Relations 


By Dr. Eustace Chesser 
(Heinemann, 25s. 0d.) 


“Human Relations” is by any 
reckoning a comprehensive term. As 
Dr. Chesser uses it in this, his latest 
book, it is almost terrifyingly so, 
embracing, as it appears to do, almost 
everything, normal or abnormal, that 
can happen to a man from the moment 
he is conceived in his mother’s womb 
to the hour of his death. The study of 
human relations by Dr. Chesser’s 
specifications, therefore, requires ‘‘an 
investigation of the mutual interplay 
between the individual and society™ 
and of “the natural interaction of 
heredity and environment.” 

A glance at the table of contents 
shows how faithfully the author has 
worked to his own specification. There 
are chapters on the normal progression 
of the individual from his pre-natal 
existence, through childhood and 
adolescence to marriage and family 
pianning. There are chapters too on 
some of the abnormalities he may have 
to face, if not in himself, in his neigh- 
bours, the problems of the teenager, 
the homosexual, the prostitute, the 
sadist and the masochist, to mention 
only some of the more obvious. And 
since the individual cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from society, there 
are chapters on the mass mind, the 
problems of an industrial age and the 
psychology of war and peace. 

And here, since all this and more is 
encompassed in a matter of just over 
400 pages, it is important to remember 
that what Dr. Chesser offers us is an 
outline of the subject, not the last word 
on it. As a clinical psychologist and a 
medical practitioner, he has had 
abundant opportunity, of which he has 
manifestly made good use, for studying 
the “facts of life’’—including some of 
whose mere existence, it would seem, 
many people prefer not to be reminded. 
He is obviously acutely conscious of 
the far-reaching implications of the 
questions to which these facts give rise, 
not only for the individual but for 
society as a whole. But if he claims to 
know the questions he makes no 
exaggerated pretence of knowing all 
the answers. 
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As a psychologist he believes, quite 
naturally, that psychology has much 
to teach us about human relations, and 
in this he is surely right. But that is not 
all. For as Sir Cyril Burt observes in 
his Preface—which, by the way, itself 
develops into a lively essay on the 
subject—‘‘to many readers the most 
surprising feature of Dr. Chesser’s 
book will be the emphasis he places on 
religion.” True, much of what Dr. 
Chesser has to say about religion is 
tentative and sketchy in outline, verg- 
ing at times on the heterodox. This is 
hardly surprfsing for, as Dr. Chesser 
himself would be the first to admit, he 
poses as the champion of no particular 
orthodoxy in the religious or in any 
other sphere. 

To admit this, however, is in no way 
to detract from the value of this book 
which is so obviously intended, not as 
the sedative for which too many are 
looking, but as the stimulus so many of 
us need to well informed, creative 
thinking on these important individual 
and social problems. 


Demographic Yearbook 1958 


(United Nations, obtainable H.M.S.O., 
46s. Od.) 


In the three years since we last drew 
attention to the annual Demographic 
Yearbook, the world’s population has 
increased by nearly 5 per cent. There 
are nearly 140,000,000 more people 
living today than there were three 
years ago. And that is a trend that is 
likely to continue, with the increasing 
balance of population going to the 
countries that are already over- 
populated and undernourished. This 
volume is not, of course, the book to 
which to turn if you want a clear and 
easily digested picture of world popu- 
lation. It is, however, the most up-to- 
date and authoritative statistical analy- 
sis from which those who understand 
Statistics can draw information to 
interpret in more popular terms, and 
is one of the useful international 
services provided by the United 
Nations. 
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Some English Books Interpreting 
Jews to Christians 


By James Parkes 
(Jewish Book Council, 2s. 6d.) 


Dr. James Parkes’ address at the 
opening of the 1959 Jewish Book 
Week recalls some of the landmarks in 
the literature about Jews, from their 
entry into England after the Norman 
Conquest, to contemporary interpre- 
tations of the emergence of the State of 
Israel. As is fitting in an address, it 
deals with general trends, illustrated 
by examples, but makes no attempt to 
list even the books which Dr. Parkes 
would recommend as fairly interpret- 
ing Judaism and the Jewish com- 
munity. 


A Guide to Rosh Hashanah 


By Rabbi Louis Jacobs 
(Jewish Chronicle Publications, 6s. Od.) 


This short book explains the ritual! 
and symbolism of the Jewish New Year 
Services, and the significance of the 
festival in the Jewish calendar. One of 
the most interesting sections deals with 
the shophar, or ram’s horn, and the 
many traditions regarding its signifi- 
cance. In what may be regarded as a 
supplementary chapter Dr. Jacobs 
quotes the sayings of some outstanding 
Jewish teachers throughout the ages 
about Rosh Hashanah. This is a useful 
addition to a series of books dealing 
with the major Jewish festivals. 


The Last Pharisee 


By Joseph Podro 
(Vallentine & Mitchell, 16s. Od.) 


In his introduction to this vivid and 
scholarly account of the life and times 
of Rabbi Joshua ben Hananyah 
Robert Graves writes “(Judaism) sur- 
vived because of the constant appear- 
ance of practical, learned, simple and 
humane saints, of whom Hillel was the 
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prototype, and Joshua ben Hananyah 
a_ shining example.” This statement 
effectively summarises the spirit and 
purpose of the whole narrative, since 
it shows that, at the most critical period 
of Jewish history, which followed the 
destruction of the Temple, it was 
neither the nationalist movement of 
the Zealots nor the strict fundamen- 
talism of the Shammaite school that 
ensured Israel’s continuity, but the 
moderate, universalistic and pacific 
teaching of Hillel and his successors. 

The book has therefore an extremely 
modern ring. Its central figure, Rabbi 
Joshua, was in his middle thirties when, 
during the siege of Jerusalem, he 
accompanied Rabbi Yohanan to found 
the school of study at Javneh, and he 
lived until just before the Bar Cochba 
revolt when he was over ninety years 
of age. During all this stormy period 
his one object was to revive the broken 
heart of Israel and give his people a 
new sense of unity and purpose based 
on the Hillelite doctrines of humility 
and love of mankind. 

In all the controversies into which 
this policy led him and which involved 
famous Rabbis like Eliezer, the 
younger Gamliel, and Akiba, the new 
sect of Paul’s followers called the 
Minim, and Roman Emperors such as 
Nerva and Trajan, he maintained the 
same steadfastness, quiet courage, and 
moderation. He was a man of the 
people, a smith who worked in an 
atmosphere of smoke and soot, and in 
all his decisions he was mindful of the 
interest of the common man. Typical 
of him in this respect was his attitude 
towards the extremities of religious 
observance which he thought excessive 
and conducing to hypocrisy. “This is 
no longer the time to increase the oral 
law; we must winnow the grain already 
accumulaied,” he commented. He may 
thus be described as one of the foun- 
ders of the Reformist movement in 
Judaism. 


San Nicandro 


By Elena Cassin 
(Cohen & West, 21s. Od.) 


There are two parts to this book and 
by far the more interesting is the first 
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one. This contains the story of a small 
group of modern Italian converts to 
Judaism who lived in and about the 
little town of San Nicandro off the 
coast of the Adriatic. What must be 
unique about this group is that their 
conversion came about not as the 
result of contact with any living 
religious teacher or preacher, but 
through the direct impact of the Old 
Testament itself. This can be explained 
by the fact that they were a primitive, 
agricultural community and that, there- 
fore, the stories of the Patriarchs, of 
Israel’s early wanderings and the God 
who spoke in the wilderness from a 
mountain fastness, seemed to have a 
close relation with their daily lives and 
interests. This is especially true of the 
leader of the movement, Donato 
Manduzio, and the book is worth 
reading alone for the way it introduces 
us to this strange, fantastic figure with 
his visions, his autocratic temper, the 
narrowness of his inspiration which 
rejected New Testament and Talmud 
alike, and the attitude he adopted 
towards the Rabbinate and those of his 
flock who decided to migrate to Israel. 

The second part deals with the 
history of the Gargano countryside 
from classical times up to the present 
day. Its main intention is to show how 
the Jewish conversions fitted naturally 
into the general picture of religious 
independence and controversy which 
characterised the unsophisticated folk 
of this remote, backward part of Italy. 
For San Nicandro was constantly the 
home of evangelism and the author's 
final comment is that Donati’s move- 
ment “‘seems more or less normal, a 
return, like Protestantism, to the 
original sources. He merely went back 
further than the Protestants.” 


The Politics of English Dissent 


By R. G. Cowherd 
(Epworth Press, 21s. Od.) 


This is a detailed and carefully 
documented piece of research dealing 
with the influence of the Dissenters on 
social and political reform in England 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. As such it is a valuable con- 
tribution both to the history of the 
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period, and to our understanding of 
the relation between religious con- 
science and organised society. The 
strict delimitation of the period 


covered (1815-1848) makes it a work 
for the student rather than the general 
reader, but that is a definition of the 
purpose of the book and not a defect. 


Preparation for Retirement or 
Adjustment to Ageing 


(National Council of Social Service, 
1s. 6d.) 


It is a matter for our social con- 
science that when the technical 
advances of the twentieth century have 
made possible for so many people a 
leisured retirement, that would have 
been the envy of our forebears, those 
who grow old should today be 
regarded as constituting a _ social 
problem. We commend the present 
pamphlet, and the further publication, 
Your Design for Ageing, which is to 
follow, as a service to those who are 
approaching, or have reached, retire- 
ment age. It will help them to meet 
some at least of the problems with 
which they find themselves faced in 
their new sphere. 


Youth in Chains 


By Thomas Geve 
(Rubin Mass, Jerusalem) 


The author of this book was only 
fifteen years old when, at the end of 
the war, he was liberated from Buch- 
enwald. His record of his experiences 
during two years in concentration 
camps gives us a vivid, almost too 
vivid, picture of what it meant to be a 
young Jew in Hitler’s Germany. It is 
a telling reminder both of the in- 
humanity of which man is capable, and 
of the remarkable way in which the 
victims can maintain their human 
values despite all their suffering. 


NOTES 


Eleven Years of Bible 
Bibliography 


Edited by H. H. Rowley 
(Falcon’s Wing Press) 


The Society for Old Testament 
Study publishes each year a Book List 
which has proved of the greatest value 
to Biblical scholars and students. To 
each book in the list is appended a 
short note indicating its quality and 
the area with which it deals. The 
present volume, which is attractively 
bound and produced, contains the 
book lists and notes for the period 
1944-56 and should become an indis- 
pensable reference book for all future 
Biblical scholarship. 


Israel 


By David Catarivas 
(Vista Books—Edward Hulton, 6s. Od.) 


This is a book that is intended to 
give the visitor to Israel some under- 
standing of the people he will meet. 
Who are they and where have they 
come from? What brought them to 
Israel? What kind of a life have they 
built for themselves? And what are 
their hopes and plans for the future? 
The author is obviously strongly 
drawn to Israel, and inclined to use 
superlatives in his descriptions—his 
enthusiasm, indeed, is at times almost 
emotional. One’s first impression is 
therefore that his account is not so 
objective as it might be; but on second 
thoughts this very enthusiasm, charac- 
teristic also of the people he is de- 
scribing, may help one to realise the 
atmosphere of Israel. For Israel can 
only be viewed objectively by those 
who are not Israelis; and this objectiv- 
ity must take account of the strongly 
subjective and often emotional attitude 
of the Israeli himself. 

The many illustrations add both to 
the interest and to the attractiveness of 
the book. 
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LONDON SOCIETY OF JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 
PUBLIC MEETINGS, 1959—60 


(To be held at King’s Weigh House Church Hall, Binney Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1, at 7 p.m.) 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 
Tuesday, November 3rd, 1959 
The Pharisees : Mr. Meir Gertner. 
Paul of Tarsus : Professor C. Blackman. 


(This Meeting will be preceded at 6.30 p.m. by the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society) 


Thursday, January 21st, 1960 
The development of the early Synagogue : Dr. D. Stein. 
The development of the early Church : Rev. Frank Coventry. 


Wednesday, February 24th, 1960 


The formation of Jewish creed and practice: Rabbi 
Dr. Louis Jacobs. 


The formation of Christian creed and practice: Rev. 
C. T. H. Dams. 


ASPECTS OF JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ART 


Thursday, March 31st, 1960 
The Problems of Jewish Art : Dr. Helena Rosenau. 


Tuesday, April 5th, 1960 


Representations of Church and Synagogue: Mr. Lewis 
Edwards. 


May (date to be arranged) 
Visit to the Jewish Museum and to Westminster Abbey. 


Printed by Cheltenham Press Ltd., Cheltenham and London. 
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